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MILITARY DRILL IN HIGH SCHOOLS 



LEONARD P. AYRES 
Russell Sage Foundation 



There are three questions that are always in order when it is 
proposed to establish a new course in the public schools to train 
workers for a definite trade or vocation. The first is: "What 
knowledge and skill required in the trade can the school give?" 
The second is: "What will the new course cost in time and 
money?" The third question is: "What can we learn about 
such courses from the experience of localities where they have 
been in operation?" These three questions are always relevant, 
whether the new course is for boys or for girls and whether 
it is designed to reach all of the pupils or only those who choose 
to enter it. 

At the present time courses in military drill are being introduced 
in the high schools of several cities and their general establishment 
is being vigorously advocated. It seems the part of wisdom to 
scrutinize these new courses in the light of the three questions pro- 
posed just as we might if their object were any other sort of trade 
or vocational training. 

The first question relates to the practical value of military 
training in high schools as a form of vocational education having as 
its purpose the training of boys for the work of the soldier. What 
is the military value of such training ? The public hearings held 
by the different state commissions on the subject during the past two 
years have indicated that there exists almost unanimity of opinion 
on this subject among those who are competent to judge. The 
fact is that there is probably no other form of vocational training 
in our public schools yielding results of such meager practical value 
as those which are contributed by military drill. As commonly 
conducted in our high schools this work consists mainly in training 
in the manual of arms and in the close-order formations of the drill 
hall and parade ground. 
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The essentials of this training can be acquired rapidly and 
readily. It constitutes the least interesting and least valuable side 
of a soldier's preparation. It gives little more than the tinsel of 
soldiering. In the fighting of the Great War minor evolutions in 
close-order formation have almost disappeared. On the battle 
front the movements of troops can hardly be called marching and 
they are conducted mostly in the dark. The rifle is apparently 
being relegated to a far less important place than it has heretofore 
occupied, and the manual of arms is said to have almost completely 
disappeared. All the available evidence goes to show that such 
drill-hall and parade-ground training as a high-school boy may 
get in the limited time available for military drill will constitute a 
most meager contribution toward his training for practical soldiering. 

The second question related to cost and here the outstanding 
fact that emerges when we consider military drill as a form of 
vocational training is that it is exceedingly expensive. A military 
rifle costs approximately $20, or a lighter rifle, which may be used 
for target practice, may be bought for about half that sum. This 
equipment may be handed on from one set of cadets to the next 
for a period of years, but will involve constant care and some out- 
lay if it is to be kept in first-class condition. Complete uniforms 
are worth about $20 per cadet, or if the equipment be reduced 
to a cap and blouse the expense may be held down to between $6 
and $10. This part of the equipment cannot well be handed on 
from boy to boy. 

Drill halls are essentially expensive to build and maintain and 
are poorly adapted to any other use. Moreover, as most of our 
high schools are now organized, the buildings and teachers largely 
remain idle during the school periods while military drill is going 
on. If city armories are utilized instead of special drill halls, the 
direct expense will be reduced, but the indirect expense will be in- 
creased through the time consumed by the boys in going to and 
from the armories. 

On the basis of the plans now being discussed in the educational 
press, it seems safe to hazard the guess that military drill in high 
schools will consume from 5 to 10 per cent of the pupil's time and 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the money expended for his high-school 
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education during the years that he continues his course in the new 
subject. These expenditures of time and money are so large that 
it is well to make sure before incurring them that there is an ade- 
quate relationship between the time and money spent and the 
value of the training purchased. 

The third question related to the available experience with this 
form of education. Here the highly significant fact is that as a 
nation we have already tried the experiment thoroughly and over 
a long period of years and it has proved an almost unqualified 
failure. For many years the reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion carried figures showing the number of boys in public and 
private high schools enrolled in courses in military drill. While the 
figures have never been complete, they indicate that for many years 
approximately 20,000 high-school boys have been pursuing courses 
in military drill. In general, these have been one-year courses, 
although this has not been invariably so. More than one-third 
of these high-school boys have been enrolled in the schools of New 
England. Apparently the number has not tended to increase much 
from year to year, but neither has it been diminishing so far as the 
figures show. 

Other figures drawn from the same source indicate that about 
30,000 young men are receiving military training in our agricultural 
and mechanical colleges and about 20,000 men in other colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools. Again, most of these young men 
have been enrolled for one-year terms. These figures mean that 
we have turned out from the military courses in our schools some- 
thing like 70,000 trained boys and men each year. There must be 
in our population somewhere between half and three-quarters of a 
million of these cadets who are still young and active men not many 
years out of school. Many among them undoubtedly received 
training in the battalions of their high schools and subsequent 
training in the colleges. 

Since there is another large body of men probably aggregating 
several hundred thousands who have had the training of at least 
one enlistment in our state militia, it is clear that we must have at 
the present time in our population something like 1,000,000 young 
men who have received a military training at least equal to that 
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which it is proposed to furnish through the new courses now being 
established in our high schools. Our national experiences of the 
past year have gone far toward demonstrating that these 1,000,000 
trained men constitute a negligible military asset to our nation. 
Almost no competent military man will argue that we should be 
much better off if their number could be increased to one and a half 
millions or much worse off if the number who had received such 
training should be reduced to half a million. In the light of our 
national experience with this widespread and prolonged experimen- 
tation, it does not seem the part of wisdom to set about securing a 
more general dissemination of this sort of military training among 
our young men. 

Many other more or less serious objections could be raised 
against the contemplated courses in high-school drill. It may be 
well to point out that such training will fail to reach a very large part 
of our young men because they do not attend high school. Again, 
it is commonly given to boys of the Freshman class, who are too 
young and too physically immature to do a soldier's work. There 
is serious objection to any form of vocational education that under- 
takes to impart manipulative skill in any kind of work which the 
learner will not undertake for many years after he receives the train- 
ing. In the present case it is proposed to train the boys at the 
ages of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, whereas even such militaristic 
nations as France, Germany, and Austria do not admit recruits 
to active service before the age of twenty. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that, while the various countries of 
the world have experimented with military drill in their schools, 
they have one after another abandoned it, until, according to the 
Massachusetts Commission on Military Education, such work is 
now given in the schools of no countries of the world except Australia 
and Japan. 

Perhaps it is best to rest the case against military drill in high 
schools on three propositions; military drill is an ineffective form of 
education for the work of soldiering; it is unreasonably expensive; 
if we as a nation organize these courses generally in our city high 
schools we shall inevitably deceive ourselves into feeling that we have 
thereby taken a truly effective step toward military preparedness. 



